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Mr. Brown: Under her constitution Canada faces an election 
within the next few months. We have two representatives and lead- 
ers of Canadian political opinion here today, Paul Martin and Frank 
Scott. You are a member of the House of Commons, Martin, and of 
the government of Canada. How do you think the election will turn 
out? 


Mr. Martin: Well, I think the people of Canada will display 
their usual good judgment in the continuation of the present govern- 


= ment. 


Mr. Brown: You are national chairman of the CCF, Scott, our 
_ new third party. What is your view of the outcome? 


Mr. Scorr: I think that the people of Canada are going to dis- 
play unusually good judgment and are going to turn the present 
government out. 

-Mr. Brown: As a Canadian living in the United States, I am 
- often surprised how little Americans know about. Canada. They 
have the friendliest feeling about Canada and toward all Canadians. 


_ Perhaps it is just because they feel that we are not foreign that they © 


tend to take us a little for granted. The fact is that what happens in 
Canada is exceedingly important to the United States. Canada gets 


‘a large number of her political ideas from the United States, and 


any example that Canada may give in politics cannot fail to have a 


- considerable impact on American opinion. The war has made Cana- _ 


_ da a far more industrialized community than it used to be, a fact 
_ which will certamly be important in our future. How many Canadi- 
ans are employed in essential activities, Martin? 


Mr. Martin: Out of a population of eight million in Canada— 


our total population being eleven million—five-and a half million ~ 
people in Canada are either in the armed services, in agriculture, in 


war industry, or in other essential services, and this figure is com- 
parable with that of any other country fighting against Hitler today. 
I do not want to boast too much about my country, but 1am proud 
of my country, just as I am proud of this great neighbor. 


Mr. Brown: I am sure that the Rounp TaBLE listeners would 
be interested in hearing a little more in detail about these facts 
which you mentioned so rapidly. 


Mr. Martin: Do you know that Canada has become the second 
greatest exporting nation in the world? Do you know that Canada 
is the third largest producer of timber, the fourth largest producer of 
steel, and at or near the top in nickel, asbestos, aluminum, mercury, 
copper, and lead? We are the fourth industrial power of the world 
and the fourth trading nation in the world. 


Mr. Scorr: I think that you might put something else in there, 
too. Canada’s geographical position, because of the development of 
modern air power, has become of increasingly strategic importance. 
We straddle the main air routes of the world. 


Mr. Martin: That is right. 


Mr. Scott: And that is why, at the Chicago Air Conference, 
Canada really turned up as one of the Big Three. There is another 
factor, too. We have the last great undeveloped frontier in North 
America. Our northland, which used to be thought of as nothing but 


- Eskimos and ice, we now know contains great natural resources 
which can be developed under modern conditions. 


Mr. Brown: I have been reading some statements of program 
and policy made by Mr. John Bracken, the leader of Canada’s 


Progressive-Conservative party. It seemed to me that they were 
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more forward- ooking, more conscious of the need to face economic 
problems in a fresh way, than the official statements of the leaders 
of the political parties in the United States. Would it be your view, 
Scott, that all the federal parties in Canada are revising their former 
pre-war views and showing a kind of attitude one might call “pro- 
gressive’? 


Mr. Scort: Yes, I think that perhaps it is not an unfair generali- 
zation to say that Canadian political parties have been moving more | 
to the left than political parties of the United States. I venture to 
suggest that one of the reasons is that my party, the CCF," has be- | 
gun Setting the political pace on the left which the other parties 
have got to meet. 


Mr. Brown: Do you agree with that, Martin? 


_ Mr. Martin: The real fact is that my friend, Scott, here—well, 
he does not underestimate himself, let us say. The real fact is that | 
the political parties of every country, including Canada, have to 
face new situations, new problems; and the party programs, if they 
are going to be at all effective, must be in proportion to these new 
problems, and that is what is causing Canadians to take a different 
attitude from what they might have taken, say, ten years ago; but 
my friend Scott’s political parey simply is not so important as he 
suggests. 


Mr. Brown: You would say that the Liberal party has taken its 
inspiration from within itself in its progressiveness? 


Mr, Martin: And from the kind of problems it must face in this 
ever og CY world of ours. 


Mr. Scorr: I cannot let you get by with the statement, Martin, 
that my party is not important in Canada. I know it is true that we 
only have ten members in the Canadian House of Commons, which 
is Canada’s equivalent of Congress, and that you have a big ma- 

jority, but, after all, a party can have a very big majority just be- 
fore an election and can come out after that election with no ma- 
jority at all. 


1 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation party. , 
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Mn. Mart: That is Tet We had an election in 1940, and, asa 
result of that election, we emerged with the largest majority ever 
given to any political party in Canada. In 1935 we had the largest 
majority that was ever received by a political party, and I suggest 
that we shall carry on in that position. 


Mr. Scott: I do not think that that is going to happen at all. 
Take the three largest provinces. We have nine provinces in Cana- 
da. The three largest are Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan, in 
that order. They all had elections in the last few years, and the Lib- 
- erals did not carry one of them, whereas the CCF won the province 
of Saskatchewan, where we formed our first government. 


Mr. Martin: Let us take first things first. We recently had a bi~ 
election. We came second and you came third. The last provincial 
election held in the province of New Brunswick saw the Liberals 
increasing their strength, and your contribution in terms of mem- 
bership was none. 

Mr. Scorr: That may be so, but the fact is that there is a new 
political party growing up in Canada, and I think that it is of great 
interest to American audiences. You see, there is this contrast be- 
tween Canada and the United States: in the great depression the 

United States produced a New Deal and no new party—Canada 
produced a new party and no New Deal. . 


Mr. Martin: A very interesting thing, if I may interrupt, is that 
the present prime minister of Canada has been prime minister since 
1921, with the exception of a five-year interruption. 


Mr. Brown: That must be almost a world record, is it not? 
Mr. Martin: Well, it is certainly one of the records. ) 

_ Mr. Scort: It is certainly time that it is changed, I think! 
Mr, Martin: The people will decide that! 


~Mr. Brown: To turn to the parties of which the sections: is going 
- to be based, there can be no doubt, I should think, that the most 


important problem that Canada will face when the war is over iS 


that of providing a high level of employment. I think that all Ca- 
-nadian parties, every reflecting person in the country, would put ‘ 
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that problem first, and so it would be of very great interest on this ; 
University of Chicago Rounp TABLE, if you would tell us, Martin, _ 
how the government proposes to meet that problem. 


Mr. Martin: You are right. That is the great problem that faces 
not only Canada but all countries in the free world. First of all, the 
Liberal party believes that we must win the war. During the war we | 
have maintained full employment. In fact, our contribution in terms— | 
of industrial production is simply amazing. To quote a neutral ob- | 
server, we are “‘one of the miracles of this war.” Now, we must, in 
the period after the war, in the period of reconversion and in the 
period after that, provide our people with work. That is the first 
objective of the Liberal party. The task is challenging, but it is not 
impossible. The answer to unemployment is employment, and we 
believe that that can be done by recognizing both the power of in- 

- dustry to provide employment and the power of the state, through 
the federal government, municipalities, and provinces, to fill in the ~ 
gaps when they present themselves. 

The Liberal party believes that high employment or full employ- 
ment can be secured by governmental machinery, by advising in- 
dustry as to postwar policies and opportunities, and by vigorous 
initiative on the part of industry coupled with government assist- 
ance in reconversion to peacetime production. The conversion of 
many industries will take a variety of devices similar to those used 
to gear them for war. Full employment can be maintained by ef- — 
fective measures to prevent restrictive and monopolistic industry 
practices which limit production and employment or exploit con- 

? sumers or workers and by government works, housing, and other 

___~ developments in the form of public investment on the basis of exist- 

ing plans which we have and which will be carried out when they 

: are needed. 


Mr, Brown: You are prepared for a very large measure of gov- 
ernment control, then, are you not? 


Mr. Martin: I think that it is inevitable. 


Mr. Scott: That is all very well, Martin. I think that American 
listeners will be interested to notice that the Canadian government 
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oes envisage a positive role for the state in providing employment. 
- My quarrel with Martin is that I do not think that his party really 
understands the magnitude of the problem we are facing. 


Mr. Brown: Would you give us some example of what you 
mean? 


Mr. Scorr: Well, as we see the Canadian situation, we will have 
to find about a million to a million and a half new jobs in Canada 
after this war. The estimates that we made of private enterprise and 
the people it can employ show that private enterprise just cannot 
provide anything like that degree of new jobs; and, therefore, we in 
the CCF—we are a democratic-socialist party—believe that we 
have to have national economic planning. 


Mr. Brown: Would you let me interrupt for a moment there 
and ask you in exactly what sense you are a socialist party? As I 
understand it, you have no idea of nationalizing land or small busi- 
nesses in general. 


Mr. Scott: No, we are a party in Canada comparable to-our 
sister-movements in other parts of the British Commonwealth, the 
Labour party in New Zealand and Australia, which are now the 
governments in those countries, and the British Labour party—a 
democratic-socialist movement. I mean by that... . 


Mr. Martin: I was going to ask what you mean by that! 


Mr. Scott: I mean by that that we are a democratic party or- 

ganized from the bottom up, all of our officers being elected and re- 

_ sponsible to their respective constituencies. We are a socialist party 

in the special British sense of that term—that we believe that pri- 

vate enterprise in our modern industrialized economy has to take 

- second place to national economic planning. I think that marks me 
_ out rather sharply from Martin here. 


Mr. Brown: There is no exclusion of private enterprise under - 


your definition? 


‘Mr. Scort: No, no total exclusion. It is, rather, putting private 


enterprise into secondary place, where it must conintay to the gen- 


% peel national plan. 
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Mr. Martin: I would like simply to say this to Se ee uses 


words and he uses them very well, but words used in that sense are 
not necessarily going to meet the job that we have.to face. Now, the , 
Liberal party believes that, through planned welfare for the public, ~ 
we should determine the character of our economic structure and 
of our political systems, and we are not interested in the fetish of ; 
public or private enterprise. We, as a party, and as a party that has 


had great experience in government—we say that the real point is 


enterprise. We said that during the war, which gave our people work. 


We still think that there is a great role for private enterprise, but 


We say that during the peace we must give them work and that it is 
going to be done by one form of enterprise or another, and we are 
going to use the most effective method. We believe that the most 
effective method of the moment is to give industry the opportunity 
at the beginning, certainly—and perhaps for a very long interval— 
the opportunity of providing the bulk of employment; to the ex- 


tent that industry cannot, then we will come in with our system of 


public investment. 
What I want to emphasize clearly is this: the Liberal party does 
not maintain a doctrinaire of theoretical attitude. 


Mr. Brown: Private enterprise is not a sacred cow with you, 
then? 


Mr. Martin: No. The real point with us is enterprise, getting 
things done so that we can keep men at work, so that we can main- 
tain a high national income, and so that, as a result, we can have a 
satisfactory social security program. 


Mr. Scott: That sounds all right. That sounds very nice and 
very. beautiful, indeed; but, when you come down to brass tacks, the 


_ fact is that we are faced with a gap between the number of people 


who are going to need jobs and the number of jobs which can be 


' provided by private enterprise. 


Mr. Brown: What will the CCF program be? 


Mk. Scorr: It is no use waiting until the next depression comes 
around as proof that private enterprise cannot do the job. We know 
that it cannot do the job. We make no bones about it in the CCF. 
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providing ae and ae social coats) are predominant in our 
“minds. We propose the taking-over of key and basic industries in 
_ Canada by the state to make sure that we can have effective national 
economic planning. . 


Mr. Martin: What would you say is a “key industry”? 


Mr. Scorr: We envisage key industries as those industries which 
have already reached a monopoly position, and we have far too 
many in Canada.... 


Mr. Martin: Hear, hear! 


<a 


NER. SCOTT: 2500. or else because an industry—because of its size 
is in a position to control the economy of our country—we think | 
to that extent there is place for public ownership. 


Mr. Martin: Do you mind my saying, Scott, that you disturb 
‘me greatly? 


Mr. Scort: Not at all. I hope that it is so! 


Mr. Martin: In this sense. You are talking around the bush, I 
think. What you are forgetting is that you and I are not dealing 
with milk bottles, but with human beings. When you talk about this 
business of planned economy as though no one else in the world is 
thinking in the sense of planning and preparation, you are forgetting 
that one of the things people on this continent, people in Britain, 
and in the rest of the world, have in their minds is that they want to 
be able to obtain social security and at the same time preserve the 
treasured right of man to liberty. Now, with your planned business 
and your theorizing and all that sort of thing, do you know what is _ 
going to happen? You are going to put us into a strait jacket from ~ 
which we will never extricate ourselves as human beings. 


-Mr. Scott: I know. That is the stuff we get all across Canada. 
That main line of criticism we hear in the CCF party is always on _ 
the part of people who, strangely enough, have never shown any 
great fondness for the little man. 


Mr. Martin: Oh, now. 


Mr. Scorr: I am not talking about you personally, Martin, but 
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we have great industrialists coming out in Canada, men who run 
monopolies and who fought trade-unions from the start, who stand 
up as the great champions of human liberty. Well, we are a party 
determined to expand Canadian democracy. We believe we have to 
have an industrial democracy alongside a political democracy. 


Mr. Martin: Yes, I would say industrial democracy and eco- | 
nomic democracy. 


Mr. Scott: But the economic democracy in Canada today is 
threatened by these great economic barons who control large sec- 
tions of our economy and who make their decisions about employ- 
ment and investment in terms of their own special interests and not 
in terms of the public interests. 


Mr. Martin: Well, of course, you are talking about people who 
are not represented at this conference or on this particular 
Rounp TABLE, but, as you said, that point of view is one that I do 
not share nor does my party share it, because no party stands more 
vigorous in its opposition to undesirable monopoly than the party 
to which I am honored to give my allegiance. 


Mr. Scort: Yes, I know, but just the same there is a striking fact 
about the forthcoming elections in Canada which I think is not 
evidenced by any similar situation in the United States. The Ca- 
nadian people are going to choose between public enterprise of a 
planned system, on the one hand, and a continuation of some kind 
of free enterprise, on the other. There is a good deal of very radical 
economic thinking going on in the northern half of this continent. 


Mr. Martin: I agree with you, and I am not afraid of the word 
“radieal.”’ 


Mr. Brown: I want to know what you mean. 


Mr. Martin: All I mean is this: We are going to maintain full 


_ employment in the period after the war. We are going to do that by 
_ a system of public investment working alongside industry, and, to 


the extent that either one fails, the government will be very vigilant. 
We do not want to have any stop-gap expedients, but we do want to 


, set up desirable social and economic improvements by which our 


nKe) 


= people can be istic work and guaranteed a Satisfactory in- 
_. come to provide for themselves and their dependents. 


Mr. Scort: Yes, I know, and I do not think that you appreciate 
the magnitude of that planning program. 


Mr. Martin: You are telling me. I have had something to do 
with government during the war, and, while I am not denying that 
you are capable of governing, you have not had that experience, and 
when you tell me that I am not aware of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, I can only say to you that Iam a member of a party which for 
six years now has conducted the government during this period of 
war, at a time, Iam sure, when you would agree the difficulties were 
never greater. 


Mr. Scott: I agree, Iam quite ready to concede that the present 


Canadian government has done on the economic side of this war a _ 


very considerably important job. 
Mr. Brown: You are thinking of what it can do in peace. 


Mr. Scort: The liberals think of this as an emergency situation, 
and they just use certain types of control in war which they think 
ought not to exist in the peace. We of the CCF say that if the proper 


form of economic control can improve our industrial production in 


time of war, as we have so phenomenally, then in peacetime, by the 

same kind of forward-looking planning, we must see that the peo- 

ple get the things they need. They can get houses and they can get 

- furniture to put in their houses. We can give them leisure and edu- 
cation, health, and all these things. 


Mr. Martin: All you are saying is what the prime minister said 
the other day when he stated that ‘‘the drive for an all-out war 


effort in Canada must become a drive for an all-out peace effort — 


based on the same cooperation and willingness to sacrifice. When 
war is done, the drive for tanks must become a drive for houses.” 


Mr. Scorr: Now he has copied our program! 
Mr. Martin: Oh, well. 
Mr. Scorr: We were the first to emphasize that fact. 


Mr. Martin: It does not matter where he copied that from, if he 


It 


tiene | 


did, which I deny. The important thing is to have a program wich i 


\-will-do the job. We are not so much concerned, really, with who does 


the job as we are in seeing that the job is done. ~~ 


Mr. Brown: The CCF represents a new kind of third party in 
Canada, and I think that the listeners to the program would be in- 
terested to hear what its basis is and from what parts of the country 
it draws its main support, what types of people are enlisted in its 
ranks, and so forth. Would you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Scott: Yes. We think of our party as being made up of 
labor, the working class; farmers, the agricultural class..... 


Mr. Brown: Do you not see any difficulty in getting the farm 
and the labor groups to go hand in hand? Are not their interests con- 
siderably divergent? 


Mr. Scott: No, I think that that is a myth with which the older 
parties attempt to divide the people. The interests of the farmer and 
laborer are fundamentally the same, and I think that we have 
proved in the CCF that it is possible—because we have done it— 
to bring farmer and labor representatives into a democratic organi- 
zation where they can work out their common problems and learn 
to understand one another. 


Mr. Martin: I agree with you that the problems of the farmer 
and the laborer are not necessarily opposed. They have common 
interests, but I would certainly deny that you had an exclusive 
right to the farming and laboring population in Canada. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all the political parties draw from both groups and from 


- othergroupsas well. The great mistake that you are trying to make in 
~~~ Canada, and one which Ido not think you will succeed in making, is 
__ that you are trying to give the impression that you are the only expo- 
nent of these two groups, when the fact is, speaking of labor—you 
will admit that I have had some interest in this problem—that un- 


der the present government the Canadian trade-union membership 


- has doubled; and, while I am not denying that the progressive char- 


acter of labor is largely responsible for that, the fact is that that 


could not happen if there was not seated in Ottawa a government 
- favorably disposed toward labor. 
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____ Mr. Scort: Yes, but I would like to put some other facts to the 

: - American people. We elected, for instance, recently in Ontario 
thirty-four CCF members. N. ow, nineteen of those were trade- 
unionists. Nine of them came from the CCL, or CIO groups, and 

ten of them from the AFL. We are getting the i increasing support of 
organized labor for our third-party movement, just as they have in 
Great Britain and other parts of Europe. 


Mr. Martin: Do you mind if I doubt that very much? May I 
point out that the other day the regional director of the United 
Automobile Workers resigned from the PAC and also resigned from 
your party, and he represents the largest single group of workers in 
the CIO in Ontario. 


Mr. Scott: That is true. We have a PAC in Canada, as in the 
United States, but the PAC in Canada has chosen the CCF as the : 
party behind which it will throw its support. 


Mr. Brown: What is the appeal that the CCF will hope to make 
to members who are sometimes called the “white-collar” groups: 


Mr. Scott: We feel that they have the same degree of interest in 
the planned economy of the future as any other group. 


Mr. Brown: So that they stand side by side with farm-labor. 


Mr. Scott: Yes, we are a national movement. We are not just a 
labor party and not just a farm party. It is a national movement of 
the common man, as we like to call it. We like Henry Wallace’s 
statement about the future of the common man being the prime 
consideration of the government’s policy. 


Mr. Brown: You would agree that the future of the common 
man is something that cannot be worked out in purely national 
terms, I am sure. One would have to move over to the international 
level to deal with that, would one not? 


Mr. Scort: Certainly. International policies affect us all directs: 7 a 


these days. ; iC 


Mr. Brown: I was hoping that you, Martin, as a member of the — ; 
- government, would comment on the policy of the Svea at 


‘4 Dumbarton Oaks, 
ee) 


Mr. Martin: Let me say that I took Wallace as a man who had ; 
incorporated some ideas that I have myself espoused. With regard 


to the Dumbarton Oaks conference, there is no country, perhaps, in 
the world which has as great an interest in the political and econom- 
ic situation as Canada; first, because Canada, to the extent of 35 
per cent of her income, depends on her external trade; and, second, 
because Canada is one of the nations among the family of nations 
which has an interest in world peace. Now, we have accepted the 
general basis of Dumbarton Oaks as a proper foundation for the 
future world security organization, but we have offered some pro- 
posals, some modifications, by which a country like Canada, one of 
the middle nations, and by which smaller nations of the world, will 
have an opportunity of taking their part in the family of nations and 


In the organization that is contemplated. I myself have just come 


back from London, where I attended the meeting of the Internation- 
al Labour Office, and I was authorized by my government to say 
that not only would Canada support a world security organization 
on political and economic grounds but that Canada was very anxi- 
ous that the only official international organization that has per- 
sisted since the last war—the ILO—should be properly integrated 
without suffering in any way in its status with the kind of world 
security organization that ultimately will come. So I say to you, 
yes, we will support Dumbarton Oaks on the same basis that we 
would support the necessity of having order through law and 
through conference in our individual communities. We are pre- 
pared to make our contribution in building up the strongest post- 


* war security organization in the hope that thereby we can bring 
: about a minimizing of the occasions of war. 


Mr. Scort: That is all right, but there is something else to be 
said about Dumbarton Oaks. Canada certainly has the greatest in- 
terest in the world security organization, and we in the CCF will 
give it full support. The danger of the Dumbarton Oaks first draft 
was that it looked too much like a world society run by the Big 
Three. Now, there are more people in small nations and middle na- 
tions than in the big nations, and we are very anxious in the CCF 


to see that there is more of a democratic representation from the 
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_ smaller powers in the central organization of the world security 
system. 


Mr. Brown: You would go along with that, would you not? 


Mr. Martin: Unquestionably. The modifications that we have 
offered to Dumbarton Oaks are consistent with what Scott has so 
very ably said. 


Mr. Scott: There is another point, too. We mean, in the CCF, 
that you have got to have world economic planning, too. 


Mr. Martin: I have already said that. Z 


_ Mr. Scott: We push our idea of planning from the domestic 
field into the international field. 


Mr. Brown: It would not be free trade in the orthodox sense of 
the term. It would be free in some sense, but..... 


Mr. Scott: The term “free trade” belongs to your old laissez 
faire economists. 


Mr. Martin: I simply want to point out one thing to you, Brown: 
that the present prime minister of Canada has had tremerfdous ex- 
, perience in international affairs, and a recent Gallup Poll in Canada 
showed that a great majority of the people of Canada wanted to 
have him represent our country at the peace table when that time 


' comes. 


Mr. Scott: Well, I think we will see what the people of Canada 
want very shortly, when the elections come along! 


Mr. Martin: I have no doubt as to what will happen! 


Mr. Scott: Nor have I. We in the CCF believe that the inde- 
pendent nation has got to give way to world government. 


Mr. Brown: In this examination of the problems of the Ca- 
nadian future, we have found it possible to agree on a number of 


fundamentals., We believe that everywhere in Canada there is a _ 


stirring of thought and feeling which will unquestionably lead to 
progressive legislation. We agree that the main problem in the do- 
mestic economy of Canada, after the war ends, will be that of pro- 
viding full employment. None of us makes light of the difficulties in 
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the way. We believe that practically all other considerations should 
be subordinated to the assuring of full employment. We believe that - 


iv 
eral, 


fame 


it will be necessary for the dominion government to seek additional — 


powers in order to implement a social and economic policy sufficient 
to meet the needs of the postwar period. We are confident that 
Canada will take an even larger part in world affairs after this war 
than she has done hitherto. We are sure that her policies will be 
such as will benefit the family of the United Nations and that, as 
one of the chief middle powers, her cooperation in the building and 
maintaining of the world order will be of the highest importance. 


_ The Round Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
_ouiline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in 
no way tnvolves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National 


| Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript has been ' 
_ developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the opinions of — 


the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Do you think that Canada’s swing to the left is in line with gen- 
eral trends throughout the world? Or is there an essentially new 
element of political thinking taking place in Canada? 


. What relation, if any, is there to the concession on the part of 
Martin that the present liberal government in Canada looks for- 
ward to some degree of government control in the postwar period 
as inevitable and our so-called “New Deal philosophy”? : 


. Both representatives of the divergent political parties in Canada 
seem favorably disposed toward Henry Wallace’s concept of 
“the Century of the Common Man.” Canada, too, will face a 
postwar problem of finding “‘sixty million jobs.” Do you think we 
can learn anything from our northern neighbors that will aid us in 
meeting this goal? 


. What do you think the attitude of the United States concerns 
with capital invested in Canada would be should the CCF take 
over certain of these industries for control? Would you agree with - 2 
Mr. Scott that private enterprise should assume a secondary posi- 
tion to conform with the national planned economy of the CCF? » 


When we think of postwar job planning, do we not givea pa a 


position to private enterprise? 


. Scott argues that Martin’s liberal party has gone in for planning | 
only because of the war emergency and thinks that they will give ~ 


up many regulations of private enterprise as soon as the war is yh See 


over. We, in this country, are faced with that same consideration: 
~ Should we keep any of our wartime price, job, and wage controls? 
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